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THE PRACTICE OF THE EARLY FRIENDS AS 


TO READING THE BIBLE IN MEETING. 


In the (London) Friend of Eighth month 
last is an article under this heading, by J. F. 
Rutter, which, though written to meet a state 
of things which we believe does not exist in 
our portion of the Society, contains interest- 


ing matter connected with the early history 


-of Friends. Eps. 


« .... That the early Friends loved and 
reverenced the Bible, and were diligent in 
its study, is undeniable; and that it was 
not their practice to read or use it in meet- 
ings for worship is, I think, equally unde- 
niable. That they occasionally did so is, 
however, evident. But in every case where 
this was done, they did it feeling moved 
thereto by the Spirit within. 

“Robert Barclay puts the matter tersely 
and clearly in these words: ‘How many 
preach and pray, and read the Scriptures, 
and talk of them without the joint concur- 
rence of the Spirit! Which we say they 
ought not to do; the Scriptures should 
never be used to preach and pray, etc., but 
in the concurrence and assistance of the 
Spirit, for they are not of true use to any 
without the Spirit; but ye disjoin them who 
would have praying in the letter, and using 
of it without the Spirit.’ 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 10, 1881. 
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“Perhaps Samuel Bownas will be a good 
exemplar of the ancient practice of Friends 
as regards the use of the Bible in meetings. 
We all know that he was very extensively 
engaged in traveling in the ministry and 
was very valiant for the truth, and that his 
ministrations were greatly blessed. In_ his 
memoirs it is recorded that being at Sher- 
borne, where an old Friend was sick, it came 
into his mind that such Friend would die of 
his sickness, and that he must be at his fu- 
neral, ‘and preach with my Bible in my hand.’ 
He tells us that this made him shrink, fear- 
ing it was the fruit of imagination. He was 
in Bristol when he heard of the death of 
this old Friend, but at once went to Sher- 
borne and attended the funeral, ‘ which was 
exceedingly large.’ He then says, ‘As it was 
with me, I pulled my Bible out of my pock- 
et and opened it, upon which the people gave 
more attention than they had done before, 
and I had a very acceptable time.’ It ap- 
pears that there were sundry teachers of sey- 
eral societies present, and one in particular 
who had publicly stated that Friends denied 
the Scriptures, and would not allow of a 
Bible in their meeetings, and that their 
preachers never used the Bible to prove any- 
thing therefrom ; and Samuel Bownas states 
that his public use of the Bible on this occa- 
sion had made the statements of this Bap- 
tist teacher to appear a manifest untruth. 
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He devotes a page or two to the matter, 
but the extract would be too long for inser- 
tion in this letter. He returned to Bristol 
‘well contented, being filled with peace and 
consolation.’ He narrated the incident to 
Benjamin Coole, and this experienced Friend 
told him he was much pleased that he went 
to attend the funeral, ‘but that if he had 
known how it came into his mind to preach 
with the Book in his hand, although in the 
sequel it proved right, yet he should have 
been afraid that more of imagination than 
revelation was in it’; and he gave him ad- 
vice ‘to take care how he too easily embraced 
such things for truth without a due trial, 
and that it was not displeasing to Heaven 
to try the Spirit from whence such things 
proceeded.’ 

“This narrative seems to show that preach- 
ing with the Bible in hand was a very ex- 
ceptional occurrence, but that there were 
times when preachers were moved to do so, 
and that the result showed the cause of the 
Spirit’s leading. 

“T believe there are two or three instances 
in George Fox’s Journal in which it is stat- 
ed he used the Bible publicly ; but then 
these were times of disputation rather than 
meetings for worship. 

“The inscription in the fly-leaf of the Bi- 
ble given to Friends of Gracechurch street 
by George Fox clearly shows that it was 
not intended for ministerial use in the gal- 
lery; the words ‘for the old and young to 
read in’ evidently denoting private perusal 
by all. As regards the Bible at Swarth- 
moor, we must remember that in the early 
days of Quakerism the Bible was a scarce 
book, and not easily obtained; that Swarth- 
moor meeting-house was the centre of a large 
scattered district; and that thoughtful, in- 
quiring people flocked thither for edification 
and instruction. The meeting-house was a 
quiet, safe retreat for the study of the sacred 
volume. And I have liked to think that, 
though George Fox was not permitted to 
minister in the meeting-house his liberality 

rovided for Friends, yet his gift of. that 
Bible, and its being secured to that spot, 
loudly proclaimed his love and regard for 
the Scriptures, and his desire that the deep 
and solemn truths they contain should be 
open and accessible to all, and evidence the 
longing of his soul to serve his Lord and 
Master to the utmost of his power. 

“It is well known that in his dedicatory 
paper of the Swarthmoor meeting-house he 
gives to Friends his ebony bedstead, his great 
elbow-chair and his great sea-case or cellar- 
age, with the bottles in it. 


house as heirlooms when the house is made 


‘These,’ to use 
his own words, ‘I do give to stand in the 
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use of for a meeting-house, so that a Friend 
may have a bed to lie on, and a chair to sit 
in, and a bottle to hold a little water to drink.’ 
The gift of the Bible completed tbe endow- 
ment, and from thenceforth Friends had a 
place for meeting in and for meditation and 
study, also a Bible to instruct them in Bible 
truth, as well as the above conveniences for 
their bodily comfort. A few weeks ago it was 
my privilege to attend the week-day meeting 
in Swarthmoor Meeting-house. One man 
and two women Friends with our two selves 
formed the meeting. I felt as if that little 
meeting was a loud call upon Friends to look 
to the candlestick ere it be removed, and to 
arouse themselves and proclaim the leading 
truths of Quakerism, which are as needful 
now as they were in the days of George Fox. 
I saw the old Bible. Evidently it has been 
much used, and bears the usual marks of 
time upon its pages. No doubt it has been a 
blessing to many, but I query whether any 
Quaker minister ever preached a sermon 
from it, as is the custom with others.” 


Tue work which God has given me to do 
is to amend whatever is amis in my natural 
disposition—that is what He would have me 
do: correct my faults, sanctify my thoughts 
and desires, become more patient, more meek 
and lowly of heart.— Fénelon. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE COMMITTEES HAVING 
CARE OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS WITHIN OUR 
LIMITS, AND TO THE TEACHERS WHERE 
THERE ARE NO COMMITTEES, BY THE COM- 
MITTEE OF PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY 
MEETING ON TEMPERANCE. 


In making this appeal, the Temperance 
Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing are well aware that Friends are profess- 
edly a temperance people; that their Disci- 
pline enjoins it, and that much of the silent 
influence surrounding their children is in 
favor of Total Abstinence. Still the increas- 
ing evils of intemperance demand that we 
strenuously endeavor to throw around them 
our protecting care; and we ask you, if pos- 
sible, by intelligent instruction to impress 
upon their sensitive minds a knowledge of 
the nature and effect of alcoholic stimulants, 
and the methods which lead to intemperance, 
disease and death. Habits of self-control 
may thus be formed in childhood, when the 
seed sown will yield a harvest of good fruit. 
We know that, for want of this training, 
many finely cultured minds have been lost to 
society. 

Scientific research has demonstrated that 
the various alcoholic beverages sanctioned by 
custom are destructive to health. Realizing 
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this fact (and feeling its importance), scho- 
larly men and women have prepared lesson- 
books for the use of schools, hoping thereby 
to be instrumental in saving the children 
from the temptations that await them. It is 
for the introduction of these books into the 
schools under your care that we now ask. 

We know that the curriculum of study is 
already large, but we know, that if the chil- 
dren are fitted for the duties of life, the ap- 
pliances for mental and moral development 
must go hand in hand. And if we, as Friends, 
would maintain a reputation for the carefully 
guarded education of our children, we must 
be alive to the perils of the hour, and prompt 
to strike the key-note of alarm. In this coun- 
try the traffic in intoxicating beverages has 
obtained alarming proportions. Desolate 
homes and pauperized families are ever 
around us. The effect of alcohol upon the 
nervous system has been imperfectly under- 
stood, and for centuries it has done its work. 
Medical practitioners recognize the prevalence 
of various forms of disease known to be the 
effect of the moderate use of alcoholic stimu- 
lants. We would avert this downward ten- 
dency by informing the minds of the children 
with regard to its true nature and character ; 
and may we not hope in time for an enlight- 
ened public sentiment, eventually leading to 
a better state of society? We remember that 
the children of to-day are the men and wo- 
men of to-morrow. Let us labor patiently, 
earnestly, for their preservation, and joy will 
crown the effort. In the language of another: 
“It is time that the educational institutions 
of the world should place themselves, or be 
placed, on the side of righteousness, of social 
well-being, and national prosperity, teaching 
the truth on this subject as made known by 
disinterested science.”’ 


An Address to the Superintendents and Teach- 
ers of the First-day Schools in the Society of 
Friends within our limits. By the Commit- 
tee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting on 
Temperance. 

Realizing that the work in which you are 
engaged promises valuable aid in the dissem- 
ination of the principles and testimonies held 
by the Religious Society of Friends; and 
that, if properly carried on, these schools will 
be a means of renewing the life of the Society, 
and bringing many to feel a living interest in 
the principles it should uphold, we feel a 
desire to impress upon you the importance of 
the subject of Temperance as a branch of the 
studies which should claim the attention of 
all the pupils of the First-day School, and 
especially the children whose plastic minds 
will receive the truths on this important sub- 
ject, knowing that it is to these we are to 
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look for a succession of faithful laborers, who 
shall maintain and uphold the testimonies of 
Truth as professed by this people. 

It is particularly needful that those in the 
innocency of youth should be taught the im- 
portance of hygiene and physiology, and in 
connection with these the necessity of Total 
Abstinence from all intoxicating beverages, 
and from the use of tobacco, which is not 
only injurious in itself but tends to promote 
the desire for stimulating drinks. The temp- 
tations to the latter from their associates and 
companions, as well as from the example of 
those who are older, are stronger and more 
common than the former, whilst indifference 
may throw the young into the way of temp- 
tation in both these habits. 

If our children are properly trained at 
home and in their schools, they will be im- 
pressed with the necessity of Total Absti- 
nence, and we believe the results will be of 
lasting importance. Children look to their 
teachers for advice, and hence a great respon- 
sibility rests upon you in exercising a proper 
influence over the youthful minds. 

This committee, in pursuance of the work 
assigned them, have felt deeply impressed with 
the necessity of this labor by all engaged in 
the great work of education. We have selected 
a number of books and tracts which will aid 
you in this direction, and we hope to have 
your hearty codperation in carrying out this 
desirable work, the fruits of which will be 
manifest not only in the children whom you 
are engaged in training, but in the communi- 
ty at large. Signed on behalf of the com- 
mittee. Henry T. Cutip, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Tenth mo. 28, 1881. 


FORBEARANCE. 

A forbearing spirit is the mark of a large 
heart and a generous nature. There are some 
men, great and even profound in their special 
line of thought and action, who are yet so 
gentle and forbearing to shallow critics, who 
assail them out of their ignorance and con- 
ceit, as to excite our wonder and admiration. 
Such a one was the philosopher Faraday. 
Writing to his friend and pupil, Tyndall, he 
said: “ Let me, as an old man, who ought by 
this time to have profited by experience, say 
that when I was younger I found I often mis- 
represented the intentions of people, and that 
they did not mean what at the time I sup- 
posed they meant; and, further, that as a 
general rule it was better to be a little dull 
of apprehension, where phrases seemed 
to imply pique, and quick in perception 
when, on the contrary, they seemed to imply 
kindly feeling. The real truth never fails 
ultimately to appear, and opposing parties, if 


| wrong, are sooner convinced when replied to 
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He devotes a page or two to the matter, 
but the extract would be too long for inser- 
tion in this letter. He returned to Bristol 
‘well contented, being filled with peace and 
consolation.’ He narrated the incident to 
Benjamin Coole, and this experienced Friend 
told him he was much pleased that he went 
to attend the funeral, ‘but that. if he had 
known how it came into his mind to preach 
with the Book in his hand, although in the 
sequel it proved right, yet he should have 
been afraid that more of imagination than 
revelation was in it’; and he gave him ad- 
vice ‘to take care how he too easily embraced 
such things for truth without a due trial, 
and that it was not displeasing to Heaven 
to try the Spirit from whence such things 
proceeded.’ 

“This narrative seems to show that preach- 
ing with the Bible in hand was a very ex- 
ceptional occurrence, but that there were 
times when preachers were moved to do so, 
and that the result showed the cause of the 
Spirit’s leading. 

“TI believe there are two or three instances 
in George Fox’s Journal in which it is stat- 
ed he used the Bible publicly; but then 
these were times of disputation rather than 
meetings for worship. 

“The inscription in the fly-leaf of the Bi- 
ble given to Friends of Gracechurch street 
by Rionns Fox clearly shows that it was 
not intended for ministerial use in the gal- 
lery; the words ‘for the old and young to 
read in’ evidently denoting private perusal 
by all. As regards the Bible at Swarth- 
moor, we must remember that in the early 
days of Quakerism the Bible was a scarce 
book, and not easily obtained; that Swarth- 
moor meeting-house was the centre of a large 
scattered district; and that thoughtful, in- 
quiring people flocked thither for edification 
and instruction. The meeting-house was a 
quiet, safe retreat for the study of the sacred 
volume. And I have liked to think that, 
though George Fox was not permitted to 
minister in the meeting-house his liberality 
are for Friends, yet his gift of. that 

ible, and its being secured to that spot, 
loudly proclaimed his love and regard for 
the Scriptures, and his desire that the deep 
and solemn truths they contain should be 
open and accessible to all, and evidence the 
longing of his soul to serve his Lord and 
Master to the utmost of his power. 

“Tt is well known that in his dedicatory 
paper of the Swarthmoor meeting-house he 
gives to Friends his ebony bedstead, his great 
elbow-chair and his great sea-case or cellar- 
age, with the bottles in it. ‘These,’ to use 
his own words, ‘I do give to stand in the 
house as heirlooms when the house is made 





use of for a meeting-house, so that a Friend 
may have a bed to lie on, and a chair to sit 
in, and a bottle to hold a little water to drink.’ 
The gift of the Bible completed tbe endow- 
ment, and from thenceforth Friends had a 
place for meeting in and for meditation and 
study, also a Bible to instruct them in Bible 
truth, as well as the above conveniences for 
their bodily comfort. A few weeks ago it was 
my privilege to attend the week-day meeting 
in Swarthmoor Meeting-house. One man 
and two women Friends with our two selves 
formed the meeting. I felt as if that little 
meeting was a loud call upon Friends to look 
to the candlestick ere it be removed, and to 
arouse themselves and proclaim the leading 
truths of Quakerism, which are as needful 
now as they were in the days of George Fox. 
I saw the old Bible. Evidently it has been 
much used, and bears the usual marks of 
time upon its pages. No doubt it has been a 
blessing to many, but I query whether any 
Quaker minister ever preached a sermon 
from it, as is the custom with others.” 





Tue work which God has given me to do 
is to amend whatever is amis in my natural 
disposition—that is what He would have me 
do: correct my faults, sanctify my thoughts 
and desires, become more patient, more meek 
and lowly of heart.— Fénelon. 





AN ADDRESS TO THE COMMITTEES HAVING 
CARE OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS WITHIN OUR 
LIMITS, AND TO THE TEACHERS WHERE 
THERE ARE NO COMMITTEES, BY THE COM- 
MITTEE OF PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY 
MEETING ON TEMPERANCE. 


In making this appeal, the Temperance 
Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing are well aware that Friends are profess- 
edly a temperance people; that their Disci- 

line enjoins it, and that much of the silent 
influence surrounding their children is in 
favor of Total Abstinence. Still the increas- 
ing evils of intemperance demand that we 
strenuously endeavor to throw around them 
our protecting care; and we ask you, if pos- 
sible, by intelligent instruction to impress 
upon their sensitive minds a knowledge of 
the nature and effect of alcoholic stimulants, 
and the methods which lead to intemperance, 
disease and death. Habits of self-control 
may thus be formed in childhood, when the 
seed sown will yield a harvest of good fruit. 
We know that, for want of this training, 
many finely cultured minds have been lost to 
society. 

Scientific research has demonstrated that 
the various alcoholic beverages sanctioned by 
custom are destructive to health. Realizing 
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this fact (and feeling its importance), scho- 
larly men and women have prepared lesson- 
books for the use of schools, hoping thereby 
to be instrumental in saving the children 
from the temptations that await them. It is 
for the introduction of these books into the 
schools under your care that we now ask. 

We know that the curriculum of study is 
already large, but we know, that if the chil- 
dren are fitted for the duties of life, the ap- 
pliances for mental and moral development 
must go hand in hand. And if we, as Friends, 
would maintain a reputation for the carefully 
guarded education of our children, we must 
be alive to the perils of the hour, and prompt 
to strike the key-note of alarm. In this coun- 
try the traffic in intoxicating beverages has 
obtained alarming proportions. Desolate 
homes and pauperized families are ever 
around us. The effect of alcohol upon the 
nervous system has been imperfectly under- 
stood, and for centuries it has done its work. 
Medical practitioners recognize the prevalence 
of various forms of disease known to be the 
effect of the moderate use of alcoholic stimu- 
lants. We would avert this downward ten- 
dency by informing the minds of the children 
with regard to its true nature and character ; 
and may we not hope in time for an enlight- 
ened public sentiment, eventually leading to 
a better state of society? We remember that 
the children of to-day are the men and wo- 
men of to-morrow. Let us labor patiently, 
_ earnestly, for their preservation, and joy will 
crown the effort. In the language of another : 
“Tt is time that the educational institutions 
of the world should place themselves, or be 
placed, on the side of righteousness, of social 
well-being, and national prosperity, teaching 
the truth on this subject as made known by 
disinterested science.” 


An Address to the Superintendents and Teach- 
ers of the First-day Schools in the Society of 
Friends within our limits. By the Commit- 
tee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting on 
Temperance. 

Realizing that the work in which you are 
engaged promises valuable aid in the dissem- 
ination of the principles and testimonies held 
by the Religious Society of Friends; and 
that, if properly carried on, these schools will 
be a means of renewing the life of the Society, 
and bringing many to feel a living interest in 
the principles it should uphold, we feel a 
desire to impress upon you the importance of 
the subject of Temperance as a branch of the 
studies which should claim the attention of 
all the pupils of the First-day School, and 
especially the children whose plastic minds 
will receive the truths on this important sub- 
ject, knowing that it is to these we are to 








look for a succession of faithful laborers, who 
shall maintain and uphold the testimonies of 
Truth as professed by this par. 

It is particularly needful that those in the 
innocency of youth should be taught the im- 
portance of hygiene and physiology, and ‘in 
connection with these the necessity of Total 
Abstinence from all intoxicating beverages, 
and from the use of tobacco, which is not 
only injurious in itself but tends to promote 
the desire for stimulating drinks. The temp- 
tations to the latter from their associates and 
companions, as well as from the example of 
those who are older, are stronger and more 
common than the former, whilst indifference 
may throw the young into the way of temp- 
tation in both these habits. , 

If our children are properly trained at 
home and in their schools, they will be im- 
pressed with the necessity of Total Absti- 
nence, and we believe the results will be of 
lasting importance. Children look to their 
teachers for advice, and hence a great respon- 
sibility rests upon you in exercising a proper 
influence over the youthful minds. 

This committee, in pursuance of the work 
assigned them, have felt deeply impressed with 
the necessity of this labor by all engaged in 
the great work of education. We have selected 
a number of books and tracts which will aid 
you in this direction, and we hope to have 
your hearty coéperation in carrying out this 
desirable work, the fruits of which will be 
manifest not only in the children whom you 
are engaged in training, but in the communi- 
ty at large. Signed on behalf of the com- 


mittee. Henry T. Curxp, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Tenth mo. 28, 1881. 









































FORBEARANCE. 


A forbearing spirit is the mark of a large 
heart and a generous nature. There are some 
men, great and even profound in their special 
line of thought and action, who are yet so 
gentle and forbearing to shallow critics, who 
assail them out of their ignorance and con- 
ceit, as to excite our wonder and admiration. 
Such a one was the philosopher Faraday. 
Writing to his friend and pupil, Tyndall, he 
said: “ Let me, as an old man, who ought by 
this time to have profited by experience, say 
that when I was younger I found I often mis- 
represented the intentions of people, and that’ 
they did not mean what at the time I sup- 
posed they meant; and, further, that as a 
general rule it was better to be a little dull 
of apprehension, where phrases seemed 
to imply pique, and quick in pre 
when, on the contrary, they seemed to ine, 
kindly feeling. The real truth never fai 
ultimately to appear, and opposing parties, if 
wrong, are sooner convinced when replied to 
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forbearingly than when overwhelmed, All I | 
mean to say is, that it is better to be blind to 
the results of partisanship and quick to see 
goodwill. One has more happiness in one’s 
self in endeavoring to follow the things that 
make for peace. You can hardly imagine 
how often I have been heated in private, 
when opposed, as I have thought, unjustly 
and superciliously, and yet I have striven, 
and succeeded, I hope, in keeping down re- 
plies of the like kind. And | know I have 
never lost by it.”—Ledger. 


REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
THE SUBJECT OF EDUCATION OF BALTI- 
MORE YEARLY MEETING. 


The Committee on Education, having been 
continued by the act of the last Yearly Meet- 
ing, met at its close on Tenth mo. 28, 1880, 
and organized by appointing Eli M. Lamb 
clerk, and Thomas H. Matthews, Lydia C. 
Stabler, Hannah P. Lovegrove, B. Rush Ro- 
berts and Edwin Blackburn, as an Executive 
Committee. This committee was empowered 
to act, on behalf of the general committee, in 
the matter of dispersing moneys appropriated 
by the Yearly Meeting for its uses. Eli M. 
Lamb was directed to serve as clerk to it, 
and was made an ex-officio member of the 
same. At another meeting of the committee, 
held in Third month, an appropriation of ten 
dollars per quarter made by the Executive 
Committee for the uses of Fallston Friends, 
was approved and a sub-committee of three 
members was appointed to prepare a circular 
letter to our different Monthly Meetings, ask- 
ing for certain information, etc. This com- 
mittee performed the service as requested, 
but their efforts elicited but slight response. 

Three Meetings of the committee have been 
held this week. The Executive Committee 
reported having used one hundred dollars in 
aid of a school within the verge of Notting- 
ham Quarterly Meeting, where there is now 
a prosperous and exceedingly satisfactory 
school under the care of Friends, which, we 
are told, but for the assistance rendered by 
the Yearly Meeting, would not now exist. 

The committee have labored to forward 
the work entrusted to them as best wisdom 
might direct, but have not found it within 
their power to accomplish all that they desire 
or expected. 

The removal by death of our beloved and 
highly valued friend and co-laborer, B. Rush 
Roberts, from works to rewards, soon after 
the year began, caused a void that we could 
not fill, and greatly lessened our ability to 
carry forward the work laid out by him, upon 
whom the committee depended for the ac- 
complishment thereof. The meetings this 
week have been full of interest, and two of 





them have been attended by a large majority 
of our members. These couferences, at which 
there has been a full and free comparison of 
views, have had the effect to put our concern 
upon a different basis from that upon which 
it speeniet to rest, when we first met early 
in the week. 

Great unity has marked our meetings, and 
the committee has been enabled, we think, 
to see the way open for effective work in the 
future. But little of the money placed at the 
disposal of the committee, by our last Yearly 
Meeting has been called for. 


Renewed life appears to exist in the schools 
now open, and there is a prospect that efforts 
will be made to gather together, in several 
places, where competent instructors can be 
found, as many children as possible, and 
place them in charge of teachers in member- 
ship with us. Beginning thus, we think, with 
a little assistance here and there, at first start, 
we may establish schools, whereat Friends 
afford a proper tone, and exert such an influ- 
ence, that others, seeing the excellence there- 
of, may be useful in maintaining them. It is 
proposed to arrange for such a plan of co- 
operation throughout all of our schools, that 
the salient points of excellence in one may be 
made of service in others, and the difficulties 
that may arise, here and there, may be, by a 
paar system of helping one another, greatly 
essened if not removed. 

In conclusion we ask the Yearly Meeting 
to lend all the aid in its power to this most 
important concern. This field of labor is very 
broad and very long, and the harvest fruit- 
ful, with the welfare of our Society. While 
the Indian Concern, the Temperance and To- 
bacco reforms, should not be lost sight of, nor 
their importance under-estimated, we submit 
that the education of the children within our 
limits should claim our first consideration. 
It is the hope of our committee that we may, 
in the following months, receive from our fel- 
low members in the different Monthly Meet- 
ings to which we belong ‘their warm sympa- 
thy and hearty co-operation. Your commit- 
tee promise their best efforts on behalf of this 
important work, should they be continued. 


igned by direction and on behalf of the 


committee. Grorce B. Passmore, 


DesoraH Hoopes. 
Eleventh mo. Ist, 1881. 





THE disposition to do homage to virtue is 
surely itself a virtue; it cannot be an error; 
it’cannot be a sin. Christianity approves it, 
and the same disposition will only become 
more enlightened, consistent, and powerful as 
the Sun of Righteousness towers to the per- 
fect day. 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 


A VISIT TO THE INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE FOR 
COLORED PEOPLE, KANSAS. 
Parsons, KANSAS, Tenth mo. 28th, 1881. 

In compliance with the wishes of many 
Eastern Friends, and my own desire to ascer- 
tain the practical working of the new Asso- 
ciation formed last spring after the dissolu- 
tion of the “ Kansas Freedmen’s Relief Asso- 
ciation,” of Topeka, I went, Tenth mo. 21st, 
to the Institute, located in Cherokee county, 
about four miles southeast from Columbus. 
I spent two days at the Institute, where I 
met Elizabeth L. Comstock, her daughter and 
others. 

There are 400 acres of land purchased for 
the use of the Institute, the larger part of 
which is good valley land. In the northeast- 
ern portion of the tract is a large mound or 
knoll, studded with boulders and flat rocks, 
on the level top of which the Institute build- 
ings have been erected. The Superintendent 
showed me a bond for deed of the first forty 
acres of land from L. M. Pickering to the 
Institute for $600; they expected to pay this 
off in a few days. This land contained three 
maple groves, a peach orchard and an apple 
orchard of 400 trees; also a small dwelling- 
house. Most of its upland was under culti- 
vation. 

Secondly, he showed me a title-bond from 
J. and S. E. Brown to the Institute, for 160 
acres for $1,600; thirdly, a warranty deed 
from J. M. Bell to the Institute for 80 acres 
for $1,000; all this land tillable and contain- 
idg a log-house and a well; fourthly, a con- 
tract of the K.S. and G. R. R. Co., selling 
to L. M. Pickering 120 acres of land for 
$660, which land was legally transferred by 
L. M P. to the Institute Fifth mo. 6th, 1881. 

L. M. Pickering further showed me a war- 
ranty deed by which he transferred to the 
Institute the title to forty acres of land about 
a mile south of the above, which he had 
bought with “ homestead fund” monty, divi- 
ded into ten-acre pieces, put a small house on 
each and sold to the colored people. The 
Institute merely holds these forty acres in 
trust till the colored purchasers complete 
their payments. 

Hence it appears that the above-described 
400 acres cost $3,860; and the Superintendent 
tells me that there is still an indebtedness of 
$2,875 upon it, due in three and four years, 
of which they expect to pay $600 this week. 
Since purchasing the land they have built a 
small frame house, with an addition for an 
office; a short distance from this is a long 
frame building occupied by the Superintend- 
ent, carpenter shop, etc., and also by four 
colored families. Near the latter is a new 












stone school-house, 20 by 40 feet, one story 
and a half high, with a basement for storing 
potatoes, the attic being used for a teacher 
and some pupils to lodge. There are also a 
frame blacksmith shop, temporary stable, etc. 
Seven colored families are living on the 
place. The teacher expected to begin school 
the day I left, and supposed he would have 
about forty pupils to start with. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting is to pay him for his 
services this year ; and it is thought that the 
Public School District, will pay an assistant 
teacher during the legal term of public 
schools. The pupils are to have board, tui- 
tion and use of school-books free of charge, 
for which they are to work for the Institute 
mornings and evenings and Seventh-days. 
The Institute furnishes free boarding to the 
officers, employees in the buildings and la- 
borers on the farms, and is expected to pay 
the traveling expenses of those officially au- 
thorized to travel in its behalf. The Super- 
intendent expects to be paid for his past and 
present services when the funds permit it. 
His wife has her hands full of business. E. 
L. Comstock and her daughter do not receive 
any stated salary. They have been paying 
two secretaries, a saleswoman, foreman in 
carpenter shop and head blacksmith, amount- 
ing in all to about $125 per month; also the 
common workmen fifty cents a day and board. 

I accepted an invitation to spend part of a 
day in the store and assist in selling the goods 
to the numerous white and colored patrons. 
The total sales that day amounted to about 
$125. The prices to whites were from 20 to 
334 per cent. higher than those to colored 
folks. They recently received 150 packages 
of clothing which had been stored a consid- 
erable time in Kansas City; and they also 
purchased several hundred dollars’ worth of 
shoes in that city. They now have a large 
supply of many kinds of goods, but some 
kinds are nearly or quite gone. The sales- 
woman, Lucretia Fulton, has proven herself 
a most faithful and efficient worker in the 
cause. 

E. L. Comstock became so far exhausted, 
from her persistent efforts for the success of 
this work, that she thought fit to apply to 
Kansas Yearly Meeting to undertake the 
management of the Institute and release her. 
The Meeting declined the proposal. She de- 
signs going soon to a sanitarium in Western 
New York for one or two months. Laura 8. 
Haviland also expects to leave in a few days 
and return to her Michigan home for the 
winter. 

In conclusion, I will remark that I earnest- 
ly desire to see the real objects of the Insti- 
tute successfully carried out, and I hope that 
benevolent persons, who are able, will con- 
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tribute sutticient funds to do so. But I think 
it right, after serious reflection upon the sub- 
ject, to suggest : 

First—Pay off present indebtedness before 
buying any more land or erecting more build- 
ings. Second—Divide most of the farm into 
ten-acre pieces, renting them to refugee fami- 
lies, under proper restrictions, and offer small 
premiums to those who produce the most and 
save the most during the year, including a due 
comparison of cleanliness and industry, on 
the part of families of renters. Third—Let 
the Superivtendent ‘use the balance of the 
land as a model farm, enriching and cultivat- 
ing it in the most approved and profitable 
manner, as a useful example to the renters. 
Fourth—I respectfully suggest that donors 
of goods for the benefit of the freedmen 
should send piece goods to the Industrial In- 
stitute, so as to encourage the school girls 
there to learn, under instruction, to cut out 
and make up garments; and send ready- 
made garments, new and old (with some 
piece-goods also), here to Parsons, for me to 
distribute to the sick and aged refugees now 
here, to the destitute suffering creatures now 
arriving here, and to the many others ex- 
pected to come here from the South very 
soon. Parsons is directly on the main line of 
railroad travel from Texas into Kansas. 

The prime objects of the Institute are to 
furnish employment to colored refugees who 
are seeking it ; to impart religious, moral and 
intellectual instruction to them in the school- 
room; and to give both sexes a practical 
knowledge of such industries as are most 
useful and appropriate for them. This is an 
extensive work, and requires much money to 
carry it on successfully. 

So much for the Institute. I will now say 
that I felt it to be my especial duty to return 
here to Parsons and stay awhile, and do what 
I can towards relieving present suffering, and 
impart such aid, advice and instruction as 
are most needed by the poor, ignorant, home- 
less new-comers from the South, in order to 
give them a right start towards becoming 
self-sustaining, aepres people. I shall 
need money for these purposes, and also a 
little to defray my own expenses. I have 
been most cordially received here by people 
of both races, and I fully trust that the same 
good Father who has required me to look 
after some of these needy and suffering ones 
in Kansas will so enlist the sympathies of 
Friends and others as to induce them prompt- 
ly and cheerfully to send needed money and 
clothing. 

Those who wish to contribute to the build- 
ing fund, as a loan to those purchasing land 
and building houses thereon, may remit to 
me, and I will see that it is used only for 


that purpose. Funds received for “ general 
aid” purposes I will deposit separately, and 
out of these I will reserve, if the donors ex- 
press no objection, $25 per month for my ne- 
cessary expenses. i 
There will probably be much suffering 
here during the coming winter, unless it be 
averted by a judicious distribution of the 
necessaries of life, accompanied with timely 
advice. Witmer WALTON. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Centre Quarterly Meeting, held at West 
Branch, Clearfield co., Pa., the 2ist of 
Eleventh month, was a season of renewed in- 
terest and Divine favor. The meeting for 
Ministers and Elders was held on Seventh- 
day. We had with us Watson Tomlinson 
and his companion Comly Worthington from 
Byberry Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, and 
William M. Way and his companion Levi 
K. Brown, from Little Britain Monthly Meet- 
ing, Lancaster co., Pa., whose company and 
labors in Gospel love were felt to be very 
encouraging. On First-day, at the usual 
meeting hour, the house was filled with an 
audience largely made up of the middle and 
younger class. Young mothers, with their 
infants in their arms added to the interest of 
the assembly, all evidencing by their intel- 
ligent countenances and quiet deportment 
that an inquiry had been awakened in their 
minds after the Truth, which was largely 
opened to their understandings by our visit- 
ing Friends by bringing to view the realiza- 
tion of that ancient prophecy to the individual 


soul, “ That the mountain of the Lord’s house . 


shall be established in the top of the moun- 
tains, and shall be exalted above the hills, 
and all nations shall flow unto it.” We were 
also shown that the revelations of God to the 
soul or spiritual part of man is not commu- 
municated to him through any or all of the 
five senses; that it could not be obtained 
from reading the Scriptures or hearing preach- 
ing, but was only known to the soul as it 
comes to it through the medium of spiritual 
discernment, agreeably to the testimony of 
the apostle, “The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God, neither can 
he know them because they are spiritually 
discerned.” 

On Second-day morning, at 10 o’elock, the 
Quarterly Meeting assembled, the house be- 
ing pretty well filled. W. T. feelingly re- 
minded those that may feel they had a ser- 
vice to perform not to withhold it because 
there were strangers present, but to be faith- 
ful to the requiring of the Master, when 
utterance was given by several of our own 
members, followed by our visiting Friends, 
who were led to bring to the understanding 











- half-past twelve, when the partitions were 
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of many the deep truths of the Gospel of 
Christ. After two or three offerings in vocal 
prayer the shutters were closed, and the busi- 
ness of the Quarterly Meeting transacted, 
which was that of a general character. The 
Representatives from the Monthly Meetings 


were all present; the Representatives to the 
Yearly Meeting reported they attended, ex- 
cept one. The Committee in care of Circular 


Meetings reported two held since last report 
at Chestnut Ridge, seven miles distant, and 
in the limits of West Branch Monthly Meet- 
ug, where formerly an Indulged Meeting was 
eld. 
When the Meeting neared its close a pre- 
cious covering was evidenced and utterance 
given, calling to more faithfulness and dedi- 
cation in the maitenance of the precious prin- 
ciples and testimonies of Truth. An aged 
Friend said, “It is good for us to be here.” 
After a solemn pause the concluding min- 
ute was read, and the Meeting closed. 


NatHAN Moore. 
Grampian Hills, Eleventh mo. 26th, 1881. 





Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held at Mid- 
dletown Eleventh month 24th was a very 
large and interesting meeting, although many 
who attended did not reach the Meeting-house 
as near the hour as would be desirable. 

This Meeting occurring on the day set 
apart by the recommendation, both of the 
President of the United States and the 


Governor of the State, asa day for general | k 


thanksgiving, very many persons attended it 
who are not members among Friends or of 
any other religious society. Some of these 
seldom attend any regular place of public 
Divine worship, and their presence was very 
acceptable. All seemed to enter into the 
feeling that was prevalent in the Meeting, 
and the tendency of the preaching was to ac- 
knowledge the blessings that have been be- 
stowed by our Heavenly Father, and we were 
encouraged to be thankful for the Divine 
favors vouchsaved unto us. 

The labor in the ministry was laid on those 
who are not members of this particular 
Quarter, a number of whom were very ac- 
ceptably with us from adjacent meetings. 

he first meeting continued until about 


closed and the regular business of the Meet- 
ing for Discipline was entered into by read- 
ing and answering the usual Queries; ex- 
tended remarks were made by several Min- 
isters. 

On taking up the other business, a request 
was made that such items as would be likely 
to claim the attention of both branches should 
be taken up early. The subject of appoint- 
ing a committee to assist the members of the 










Yearly Meeting’s Committee in their labors 
amongst our own members on the subject of 
Temperance, which had been laid over from 
last Quarter, was resumed, and much anit 
being expressed the committee was appointed, 
and information was forwarded tothe women’s 
meeting, but in that branch way did not open 
in the minds of a few Friends to appoint a 
committee to co-operate at this time, and the 
subject was laid over until next meeting. 

the other regular business being disposed 
of the meeting closed, under the prevailing 
feeling that we had had a good meni: 

Eleventh month 26th, 1881. . E. 





=*SCRAPS* 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Thy truly acceptable letter of the 24th 
inst. was most cordially accepted as a con- 
gratulatory on my 87th anniversary. What 
numerous and strange events those years, 
now gone forever, have witnessed and in- 
scribed upon the record of Time! I some- 
times think that Iam an old man, when I 
look around for those of coeval birth who 
were the companions of my boyhood. But 
where are they? Gone, gone the way of all 
flesh, with only one or two exceptions. Yet, 
just across the way, lives a woman who had 
reached her maturity (21 years) before I was 
born, while good old Bell Hardenberg, better 
nown as Sojourner Truth (now 106 years 
old), is still laboring for the good of the: 
human family. 

Surely, there is work enough for all to do. 
The rebuke of the Master, “Why stand ye 
here all the day idle?” is just as applicable 
to-day as it ever was; but we are not all en- 
dowed with the ability to perform the same 
labor. There are many duties to be per- 
formed, consequently all are not allotted to 
the same service. The Lord’s vineyard is 
large. There are many labors to be accom- 
plished —the vineyard must be hedged about, 
the ground must be cultivated and properly 

repared for the young and tender plants. 
These, when planted, require the constant 
care of the gardener to water, to cultivate the 
soil, and to remove all noxious weeds. Others 
are appointed to train and to restrain the 
young and growing branches of the vine, 
while still others are commissioned to gather 
the precious vintage of the Kingdom, and to 
store it away for the use of the Great Hus- 
bandman. 

It is pleasant to feel the assurance that all 
those several services will receive an equal 
reward—a penny a day. The penny is not 
to be accepted as wages for the work per- 
formed, but rather as sure recompense for 
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obedience to the calljof the Master for labor 
in His vineyard. 

It is interesting to look over the com 
munity around us; and the lesson becomes 
more practical and instructive as we narrow 
the view down to the little circle of our own 
acquaintance, and consider how far they may 
severally be coming up to their individual 
allotments. The lessun to be learned is, As 
we judge of them, so will they judge of us. 
Let us, therefore, one and all, attend faith- 
fally to any special service whereunto we 
may feel to have been specially called, with- 
out too closely criticising the conduct of 
others who claim to have been assigned to a 
different field of labor, that thus we may all 
harmonize together in doing the Lord’s work, 
and each, in due season, receive his penny. 

Thus, while thou,’ dear friend, hast been 
appointed to the vintage to gather and pre- 
pare the fruit of the vine—a truly spiritual 
work—it has been my lot to hedge and to 
dig, to prepare the ground and to plant it— 
a labor for poor mortality—while to one at 
my right it was assigned to train the branches, 
lop off exuberant growths, and to “teach the 

oung idea how to shoot”—an intellectual 
abor.- If the service has been cheerfully 
rendered and faithfully performed, according 
to the ability furnished, we shall all receive 
the same reward. 


FRIENDS’ _INTELLIGEN CER. 
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Some weeks since we received from Wil- 
mer Walton a letter describing a visit he had 
made in Tenth month last to the Industrial 
Institute for Colored People, Kansas. 

The whole letter would occupy too much 
of our paper, and we have, therefore, availed 
ourselves of a judicious condensation in 
Friends’ Review, of Eleventh month 26th, to 
which a copy of the letter was also sent for 
publication. 

The delay in giving it to our readers has’ 
been unavoidable. 





THE article entitled “The Uses of Afflic- 
tion,” in No. 42 was, by oversight of the 
printer, not credited to the Christian Register, 
to which we are indebted for it. 





PatnFuL REvELATIONS.—The recent dis- 
coveries of wrong-doing at the Tax Receiv- 
er’s Office, in this city, have astonished those 
of our citizens who have believed that our 
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elected agents for executing the will of the 
people should be esteemed honorable, and 
might be trusted to perform their duties hon- 
estly and legally. 

To have it demonstrated that many thou- 
sands of the money collected ftom citizens 
has gone, not for the proper use of the city 
but to enrich, unduly, the persons who were 
its custodians on the way to the city treasury, 
is painful indeed. 

It is gratifying to observe that the tone of 
the public press, in regard to this serious sub- 
ject, is thoughtful and earnest. Such matters 
should not be treated with levity, but all 
good citizens should unite in a warm protest 
against’ the past delinquencies of our officials 
and resolve on greater vigilance in future in 
regard to placing fit persons in places of trust. 


It is certainly a vital point in the mainte- 
nance of free institutions that the people at 
large be alive to the importance of selecting 
as magistrates and other office-holders the 
most upright citizens. In no other way can 
a republic rise to its best possibilities, and we 
can hardly see how our present liberties can 
be fully conserved without greater care on 
the part of our voters that no person of weak 
moral principle be ever entrusted with the 
administration of public affairs. 

As was declared of old, we may affirm to- 
day that when the righteous bear rule the 
people rejoice. Let the people then see to it 
that only the righteous bear rule in this fa- 
vored land of our inheritance. . 





RipicuLe No Test or Truru.—That ridi- 
cule is a potent weapon of offence is unques- 
tionable, and that it sometimes has a useful 
mission when its shafts are urged against 
folly and wickedness is undoubted. But it is 
observable that the keen point of ridicule is 
oftener directed against comparatively harm- 
less folly than against serious sins, and, alas! 
oftener aimed at the misfortunes than at the 
wicked triumphs of man. 

It has even been said that truth and its 
moral cogeners are essential attributes of the 
thing to be ridiculed. This is hardly true, 
we believe, yet we fear it approximates truth. 
Almost all the best things of life are ridiculed. 
Family relations and affections are not ex- 
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empt from its attacks, and scarcely anything 
is too serious or weighty for its assaults,'while 
only mental vacuity or utter wickedness seem 
to be passed by. 

Ridicule is a part of that irreverence which 
grieves the hearts of many a lover of hu- 
manity in these days, and the wisest among 
us are inquiring what will be the result of 
the manifest growth of the tendency to direct 
laughter and a degree of contempt towards 
many things once held sacred and exempted 
from any rough handling. 

In the meantime, it is well to call upon 
the young, especially, to beware of accepting 
ridicule as a test of truth. This caution 
seems seasonable in view of the fact that this 
weapon is to some extent employed at the 
present time by those who deal with the 
weightiest subjects that can engage the mind 
of man—with religion and morals. Things 
worthy of all reverence, and matters vital to 
the best interest of the human race, are liable 
to be made the jest of the laughers; but we 
commend that earnestness which will not ac- 
cept as argument or reason the witty repar- 
tee, or the ridicule which is so potent with 
the unthinking multitude. 





A Cai From Inp1a.—Women of ability 
and energy, who desire to make use of their 
powers, may now see that a wide field of ener- 
getic work is opening in British India. Ac- 
cording to the London Times, English-speak- 
ing female physicians are sorely needed at 
this time to attend upon the wives and daugh- 
ters of the tribute-paying princes of India 
and of others of high caste. 

Men cannot attend these women, and, in 
consequence, they are entirely without medi- 
cal help even when visited by the most serious 
forms of disease. This privation is very 
much to be dreaded, and an appeal goes forth 
to the Christian and civilized world to extend 
help to the prisoner women in Oriental zena- 
nas, by sending to them women physicians. 

The Queen of England has been earnestly 
solicited to add to the Indian medical staff 
four women doctors, with the distinct under- 
standing that they are to attend native ladies 
as other doctors attend native gentlemen. 


We hope the day is not very far off when | Thomas T. 
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institutions for the proper medical education 
of both men and women will be established 
in this ancient land, and the scarcely-counted 
millions of India have the benefit of the en- 
lightenment which gives their English rulers 
such vast superiority over them. England 
owes this conquered people all the benefits 
that she has power to confer upon them. If 
she accepts the guardianship of the darkened 
nations, let her see to it that she brings the 
light of the best Christian civilization of this 
advanced age to bear upon the miseries of 
her wards, and thus prove to them that Chris- 
tianity means benignity, progress and ration- 
al liberty. 





PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR ORGANIZING 
Cuarity.—The annual meeting of this as- 
sociation, held on Third-day evening, the 
29th ult., was the most interesting and in- 
forming that has yet been held in our city. 

The experience gained by the workers in 
this important organization enabled those 
who spoke to give a clear and forcible expo- 
sition of the aims and objects of the Society. 

The report of the Board of Managers 
showed, among other things, that there were 
in operation twenty-three Ward associations,. 
and that 21,882 applications for relief had 
been received; 16,713 had been relieved by 
grants; 99 by loans; 656 more had been 
helped to employment; 1,480 had been re- 
ferred to other charities, and 1,192 had been 
refused. 

An exhaustive essay on the work, prepared 
and read by one of the active women work- 
ers, was listened to with the closest attention. 
Addresses from gentlemen of our own city 
and Seth Low, of Brooklyn, followed. 

The meeting adjourned under a feeling 
that a better understanding of the subject of 
organizing charity must prevail in our com- 
munity. 





MARRIED. 


BARTLETT—REESE.—On Eleventh mo. 
17th, 1881, by Friends’ ceremony, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, William K. Bart- 
lett to Juliet C. Reese, both of Baltimore. 

LINTON — MATHER. — On Third-day, 
Eleventh month 8th, 1881, under the care of 
Abington Monthly Meeting, Isaiah W., son 
of Charles and Hannah W. Linton, to Eliz- 
abeth, a of Rachel N. and the late 

ather, of Cheltenham. 
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DIED. 


CHAMBERS.—On Ninth month 22d, 1881, 
in West Chester, Pa., John Chambers, in his 
79th year; a member of Birmingham Month- 
ly Meeting. 

COMLY.—On Eleventh month 29th, 1881, 
at her son’s residence, near Frankford, Pa., 
Sarah Ann, widow of Alfred Comly, in her 


62d year. 

ORAFT.—On Eleventh month 20th, 1881, at 
her residence, near Mt. Pleasant, O., Rachel 
Craft, in the 73d ra of her age. 

The removal of this dear Friend from our 
midst has caused many sad hearts. She 
through a severe and suffering illness, borne 
with much cheerfulness and patience. There is 
a vacancy in the home circle which will long be 
deeply felt. She was an oe Elder, and 
was long a faithful and devoted member of 
Short Creek Monthly Meeting, O. 

KENT.—On Eleventh month 29th, 1881, at 
Wilmington, Del., Benjamin Kent, an ap- 
proved Minister, aged 76 years. 

MONTGOMERY.—On Twelfth month 5th, 
1881, at 1415 Race street, Robert Montgomery, 
in his 7lst year; quite a regular attender of 
Race Street Monthly Meeting. 


PARKER.—On the morning of Ninth mo. 
13th, 1881, near Rohersburg, Columbia co., 
Pa., Rachel C., wife of J. Thompson Parker, 
and daughter of the late Benjamin and Ruth 
Kester, in her 73d year; a member of Fishing 
Creek Monthly Meeting. 


SUTTON.—On First month 17th, 1880, at 
his residence, in Brooklyn, N. Y., Joshua Sut- 
ton, in the 87th year of his age; a member of 
New York Monthly Meeting. 

SUTTON.—On Seventh month 14th, 1881, at 
the residence of her son, Albert Sutton, at 
Purchase, Phebe B., widow of Joshua Sutton, 
aged 79 years. 

TALBOTT.—On Tenth month 16th, 1881, 
at Montgomery, Hamilton co., O., John L. 
Talbott, aged about 80 years. 

He removed to Cincinnati during his minor- 
ity, and was a valued member of the Society 
of Friends during his long and eventful life, 
serving the Meeting faithfully in various sta- 
tions, as Clerk, Elder, etc. is work is done, 
and he is at rest. se WT 

WALTON.—On Eleventh mo. 27th, 1881, at 
' Newtown, Bucks co., Pa., Hiram Walton, in 
the 80th year of his age. : 

He was a member of Newtown Particular 
and Makefield Monthly Meeting, and former- 
ly an Elder of Buckingham, at which place 
his remains were interred on the Ist of Twelfth 
month. By the death of this estimable Friend 
the small Mid-week Meeting at Newtown has 
lost one of its constant attenders, as it was his 
practice to be present whenever his health 
permitted, which has generally been the case 
to within about a week of his death. I. E. 

Tue fountain of content must spring up 
in the mind ; and he who has s0 little knowl- 
edge of human nature as to seek happiness 
by changing anything but his own disposition 
will waste his life in fruitless efforts, and mul- 
tiply the oe which he purposes to remove. 
—-Dr. Johnson. 








REBUILDING SWARTHMORE. 


The following subscriptions and contribu- 
tions have been made since last report up to 
the 6th inst., inclusive : 











Mary Biddle W000..............s:eeeseeeeeseeees $500 
I Tid, INI 0.505 miecbsmenoscnnnsnesoosens 1,000 
Edith Lewis......... Teese eet alee scale 200 
John M. Broomall 200 
J. Hdgar Tyler.....2...ccccsccssssccssscceseccseneee 50 
ADbOEE P. TO WIR. 00000000088 000000008000 coosesceoese 200 
SW, Te, WP cccccccccccsescccesvscvecesesccsseces soces 5 
Emily 8. Lippincott.........-..-csceeeeeeseereeee 100 
Heulings Lippincott...........ccee-seeee sete 250 
Anna 8. Lippincott.........sccecesereeeereees 150 
Susan W. Lippincott, additional....... ... 100 
BS. BL, BO COG. cecnccccctvnvcccsvescsoscceseneceseee 5 
George L. Gillingham.............ssseesessee-s- 5 
BTN0 TIAN ..0rev.esccesccccvcesoqneseccccsecssescsecep 25 
Ben 9? ...cccccccsccce seososcoceccececssevccecse 25 
F.C. Doughten.........ccccccrsrreesccoes correeees 25 
Clara A. Frenchi......sorcccscccvcsesesecevecsesoes 100 

abel ccccsscccccscscsesccseses ccocessccscooes $ 2,940 

Previously reported........ sss 67,420 

Total to 6th inst......ccccusecceererees $70,360 


Isaac H. CLoruier, 
Chairman of Finance Committee, 
801 Market street, Phila., Pa. 
Gero. L. Marts, 


Clerk of Committee on Appeals. 





Recerpts for Mount Pleasant Freedmen’s 
School since the 28th ult.: 


RD PI iu sss cases os 5s ssess tote stessesse 
NM akcavanbvheeseh dunbuanhsbkieeendeceeninessionees 


Aaron Shaw, Fairbury, Ill 
Bs Ak MD srrecennnennapoionen- en 
Annie Shoemaket?.........-...se0e0 set seeseeaneees 


HENRY M. LAING, Treasurer, 
30 N. Third street. 
Philadelphia, Twelfth mo. 4, 1881. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS 
OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders 
and friends of Swarthmore College was held 
on Third-day, Twelfth month 6th, at Race 
Street Meeting-house. The recent calamity, 
which has aroused the sympathy of the friends 
of education everywhere, and the prospect that 
a statement of the present condition of the 
college affairs would be presented, made this 
an occasion of unusual interest, and the at- 
tendance was large. 

After the reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting, and of the report of the Treasurer, 
the report of the Board of Managers was laid 
before the meeting. During the reading of 

this report a committee for the nomination of 
| Friends to fill vacancies in the Board of Man- 
| agement retired for consultation. The report 
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was of great interest, and was accepted and 
ordered to be printed for distribution. A 
letter from Samuel Willets, of New York, 
giving his individual views and some sugges- 
tions in regard to the restoration of the col- 
lege edifice was then read. 

A communication from the Alumni was 
next presented and read, announcing that 
they have succeeded in raising 2,500 dollars, 
to be applied to the restoration of the library. 
They announce that their association look 
toward procuring an act of incorporation 
at an early day. They ask the privilege of 
holding. stock as a corporate body. A brief 
discussion showed that many if not most of 
those present favored the granting of the re- 
quests of the Alumni. 

The Nominating Committee then reported 
the names of Friends to fill vacancies on the 
Board of Management. These were duly 
elected by ballot. 

There was some discussion in regard to the 
manner of rebuilding the college, and there 
was some expression of a decided preference 
for the erection of a separate building for 
the accommodation of the preparatory school 
on the college grounds. No definite action 
was taken, however, and after the transaction 
of some routine business the meeting ad- 
journed. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Leeches.—Naturalists appear to differ as 
regards the respiration of the leech, one 
writer maintaining that it is effected by the 
general surface of the body, in part, but prin- 
cipally by means of special organs, termed 
segmental. The segmental organs are now 
generally considered to have an excretory 
function, and the majority of leeches are be- 
lieved to breathe by means of the skin alone. 
In the Branchellion the segmental organs are 
lobe-like extensions of the integument, which 
may be respiratory. 

Of the Turbellaria, Prof. Huxley says: 
“The nervous system consists of two ganglia 
placed in the anterior end of the body, from 
which, in addition to other branches, a long- 
itudinal cord extends backward on each side 
of the body. In some cases these lateral 
trunks exhibit ganglionic enlargements, from 
which nerves are given off, and they may be- 
come approximated to the ventral side of the 
body, thereby showing a tendency to the for- 
mation of the double ganglionated chain, 
characteristic of higher worms.” 

In Chili and Ceylon there are said to be 
species of leeches that live in woods, crawl- 
ing upon the leaves and branches of shrubs 
and the trunks of trees. The ordinary food 
of the leech appears to consist of minute ani- 


mals and decomposed animal matters. The 
leech fishers of Brenne place bits of de 
cayed flesh in the water, around which these 
creatures crowd in shoals, so intent upon their 
food that they are easily captured. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WILLIAM D. HENKLE. 


As many readers of Friends’ Intelligencer 
have been, at one time or another, under the 
teaching of this able instructor, I take this 
method of communicating to them the sad 
intelligence of his death, which occurred at 
Salem, Ohio, on the 22d of Eleventh month, 
in the 54th year of his age. 

He was at one time Principal of the 
Friends’ boarding-school founded by John 
Haines, at Green Mount, near Richmond, 
Ind. The followlng extract is taken from 
the obituary notice of him contained in the 
Salem Era, and which seems a just and fitting 
tribute. He will long live in the hearts of 
his many pupils. H. A 

Chicago, Twelfth mo., 1881. 

‘William Downs Henkle was born at 
Springfield, Ohio, October 8th, 1828. His 
father, Lemuel Henkle, was a minister of the 
Gospel in connection with the Methodist 
Protestant Church. He died during his pas- 
torate of a church in Louisville, Ky., of 
small-pox, in the year 1835. His mother, 
Mrs. Mary Henkle (nee Downs), was reared 
in the Society of Friends. It may be said 
by the way that she continued through her 
life to use the plain language, and to indulge 
in the religious quietism inculcated by her 
early discipline. In this respect her only 
son strongly resembled her. 

“It will be seen that at six years of aye 
he and his sisters (only two now survive) 
were left with a widowed mother, who removed 
with them to Springfield, Ohio, where she 
struggled hard to overcome the difficulties of 
poverty and to educate her children, Like 
many of the most cultured and able and use- 
ful of our public men, he had to work hard 
for what he attained. He shoveled sand, 
drove teams, etc., to get money to buy books. 
He entered the Public High School, and 
made rapid progress. When sixteen he 
taught his own district school. He rose be- 
fore day, and walked’ several miles to recite 
French and German before beginning the 
day’s work. About this time he also prose- 
cuted his studies in Wittenbergh College. 

“In 1847 the family settled in Urbana, 
where he first taught a subscription school of 
seventy scholars, and for a short time turned 
his attention to medicine, but in 1848 he be- 
came Principal in Urbana Academy. Here 
he attended his first Teachers’ Institute, and 
lectured on English grammar. Subsequently 
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he became Principal of the Urbana High 
School, and from 1850 to 1864 he was. identi- 
fied with the leading educational interests of 
‘Ohio and Indiana. He was invited to Salem 
in 1864, a position which he filled with a 
uiet industry, ability and success, so marked 
that all criticism has long since been silenced. 
In the year 1869, on the resignation of Mr. 
Norriss as State Commissioner of Schools, 
Governor R. B. Hayes appointed Mr. Henkle 
to fill the unexpired term, a position which 
he held for nearly two years, when, on ac- 
count of the peculiar situation here, he was, 
on the earnest invitation of the Board of 
Education, and in accordance with the ad- 
‘vice of our citizens, induced again to become 
‘the head of our schools. During this second 
term of four years he again demonstrated by 
his quiet and effective discipline his prodi- 
gious industry, the progress and love of his 
pupils and associated teachers, how well- 
founded was his fame among educators as a 
master of his profession. In 1875 he retired 
from the work of the schoolroom, but con- 
tinued his active connection with education, 
having become proprietor and editor of the 
‘Ohio Education! Monthly, which he combined 
with his previous publication called Notes 
and Queries. In reference to these works it 
can only be said, his conduct of them has 
been successful and has attracted much atten- 
tion as well as important work to his office. 
The wide acquaintance of Mr. Henkle with 
the educators of the land, his full and critical 
learning, his enthusiasm in the work, his vis- 
its to and lectures at teachers’ conventions, 
all brought him into marked prominence, and 
in consequence he had a very extensive cor- 
respondence with teachers and scholars, on a 
great variety of questions, and he was always 
generous and yet modest in aiding others 
from his storehouse of learning. It is 
impossible to estimate at its full value the 
life-work of such a man. Salem has sus- 
tained a loss in Mr. Henkle’s death which 
that most bitterly emphasizes. He is taken 
from a work to which he was a martyr, which 
‘was constantly growing, which few can carry 
on. 
“Mr. Henkle’s charactér was pure and 
manly. Few men have had nobler self-con- 
trol He was genial and witty, and yet free 
from egotism and the blemishes of ambition. 
His life, his attainments, his success, his 
wide, noble fame in the ranks of one of the 
most honorable professions, is a lesson to 
young men that poverty and early disadvan- 
tages are no hindrance to the success of the 
industrious, the patient and brave. But honor 
and success can only be attained by thorough 
and long-sustained labor. Mr. Henkle’s work 
will endure, not only the ‘ University Alge- 
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bra,’ which fhe edited, and the ‘ Elemen- 
tary Algebra,’ and the ‘ Model Speller,’ his 
own work, and manuscripts of works not yet 
printed, and articles and lectures without 
number, but also in those whom he trained to 
work and think, he shall have in this time, 
what was worth his life’s toil, the blessing of 
those of whom the Spirit bids us write: 
Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, 
they rest from their labors, and their works 
do follow them.” 


-  —- —@m—o— — - --- 


THE ANCIENT CONDITION OF MAN. 
From “ A Half-Century of Science’’* by 
Sir John Lubbock. 

Few branches of science have made more 
rapid progress in the last half-century than 
that which deals with the ancient condition 
of man. When our Association was founded, 
it was generally considered that the human 
race suddenly appeared on the scene, about 
six thousand years ago, after the~disappear- 
ance of the extinct mammalia, and when 
Europe, both as regards physical conditions 
and other animals by which it was inhabited, 
was pretty much in the same condition as in 
the period covered by Greek and Roman 
history. Since then the persevering researches 
of Layard, Rawlinson, Botta, and others 
have made known to us, not only the statues 
and palaces of the ancient Assyrian monarchs, 
but even their libraries; the cuneiform char- 


acters have been deciphered, and we can not _¢ 


only see, but read, in the British Museum, the 
actual contemporary records, on burned-clay 
cylinders, of the events recorded in the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament and in 
the pages of Herodotus. The researches in 
Egypt also seem to have satisfactorily estab- 
lished the fact that the pyramids themselves 
are at least six thousand years old, while it 
is obvious that the Assyrian and Egyptian 
monarchies can not suddenly have attained 
to the wealth and power, the state of social 
organization, and progress in the arts, of which 
we have before us, preserved by the sand of 
the desert from the ravages of man, such 
wonderful proofs. 

In Europe, the writings of the earliest his- 


torians and poets indicated that, before iron ® 


came into general use, there was a time when 
bronze was the ordinary material of weapons, 
axes, and other cutting implements, and 
though it seemed a priori improbable that a 
compound of copper and tin should have 
preceded the simple metal iron, nevertheless, 
the researches of archeologists have shown 
that there really was in Europe a “ bronze 


*Presidential address before the York Meet- 
ing of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 
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giving away tothat of “iron.” The contents 
of ancient graves, buried in many cases so 
that their owner might carry some at least of 
his wealth with him to the world of spirits, 
left no room for doubt as to the existence of 
a bronze age ; but we get a completer idea of 
the condition of man at this period from the 
Swiss lake-villages, first made known to us 
by Keller. Along the shallow edges of the 
Swiss lakes there flourished, once upon a time, 
many populous villages or towns, built en 
platforms supported by piles, exactly as many 
Malayan villages are now. Under these 
circumstances innumerable objects were one 
by one dropped into the water ; sometimes 
whole villages were burned, and their con- 
tents submerged ; and thus we have been able 
to recover, from the waters of oblivion in 
which they had rested for more than two 
thousand years, not only the arms and tools 
of this ancient people, the bones of their 
animals, their pottery and ornaments, but the 
stuffs they wore, the grain they had stored 
up for future use, even fruits and cakes of 
bread. 

But this bronze-using people were not the 
earliest occupants of Europe. The contents 
of ancient tombs give evidence of a time 
when metal was unknown. This also was 
confirmed by the evidence then unex- 
ay received from the Swiss lakes. 

y the side of the bronze-age villages were 
others, not less extensive, in which, while 
implements of stone and bone were dis- 
covered literally by thousands, not a trace of 
metal was met with. The shell-mounds, or 
refuse-heaps, accumulated by the ancient 
fishermen along the shores of Denmark, fully 


* confirmed the existence of a “stone age.” 


No bones of the reindeer, no fragments of 
any of the extinct mammalia, have been found 
in any of the Swiss lake-villages or in any 
of the thousands of tumuli which have been 
opened in our own country, or in Central and 
Southern Europe. Yet the contents of caves 
and of river-gravels afford abundant evidence 
that there was a time when the mammoth and 
rhinoceros, the musk-ox and reindeer, the 
cave-lion and byena, the great bear and the 


“? gigantic Irish elk wandered in our woods and 


- 


valleys, and the hippopotamus floated in our 
rivers; when England and France were united, 
and the Thames and the Rhine had a common 
estuary. This was long supposed to be before 
the advent of man. At length, however, the 
discoveries of Boucher de Perthes in the 
valley of the Somme, supported as they are 
by the researches of many Continental natur- 
alists, and in our own country of MacEnery 
and Godwin - Austen, Prestwich and Lyell, 
Vivian and Pengelly, Christy, Evans, and 
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many more, have proved that man formed a. 


humble part of this strange assembly. Nay, 
even at this early period there were at least 
two distinct races of men in Europe; one of 
them—as Boyd Dawkins has pointed out— 
closely resembling the modern Esquimau in 
form, in his weapons and implements, pro- 
bably in his clothing, as well as in so many 
of the animals with which he was associated. 
At this stage man appears to have been 
ignorant of pottery, to have had no knowledge 
of agriculture, no domestic animals, except, 
perhaps, the dog. His weapons were the axe, 
the spear, and the javelin; I do not believe 
he knew the use of the bow, though he was 
probably acquainted with the lance. He was, 
of course, ignorant of metal, and his stone 
implements, though skillfully formed, were of 
quite different shapes from those of the second 
stone age, and were never ground. This earlier 
stone period, when man coexisted with these 
extinct mammalia, is known as the Palzolithic 
or Early Stone Age, in opposition to the 
Neolithic or Newer Stone Age. The remains 
of the mammalia which coexisted with man in 
prehistoric times have been most carefully 
studied by Owen, Lartet, Riitimeyer, Fal- 
coner, Busk, Boyd Dawkins, and others. The 
presence of the mammoth, the reindeer, and 
especially the musk-ox, indicates a severe, not 
to say an arctic climate, the existence of 
which, moreover, was proved by other con- 
siderations ; while, on the contrary, the hippo- 
potamus requires considerable warmth. How, 
then, is this association to be explained ? 
While the climate of the globe is, no doubt, 
much affected by geographical conditions, the 
cold of the glacial period was, I believe, 
mainly due to the eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit, combined with the obliquity of the 
ecliptic. The result of the latter condition 
is a period of twenty-one thousand years, 
during one half of which the northern hemis- 
phere is warmer than the southern, while 
during the other ten thousand five hundred 
years the reverse is the case. At present we 
are in the former phase, and there is, we know, 
a vast accumulation of ice at the south pole. 
But when the earth’s orbit is nearly circu- 
lar, as it is at present, the difference between. 
the two hemispheres is not very great; on 
the contrary, as the eccentricity of the orbit 
increases, the contrast between them increases 
also. This eccentricity is continually oscil- 
lating within certain limits, which Croll and 
subsequently Stone have calculated out for 
the last million years. At present, the eccen- 
tricity is °016, and the mean temperature of 
the coldest month in London is about 40°. 
Such has been the state of things for nearly 
one hundred thousand years; but before that 
there was a period, beginning three hundred. 
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thousand years ago, when the eccentricity of 
the orbit atied from ‘26 to ‘57. The result 
of this would be greatly to increase the effect 
due to the obliquity of the orbit; at certain 
periods the climate would be much warmer 
than at present, while at others the number 
of days in winter would be twenty more, and 
of summer twenty less than now, while the 
mean temperature of the coldest month would 
be lowered 20°. We thus get something like 
a date for the last glacial epoch, and we see 
that it was not simply a period of cold, but 
rather one of extremes, each beat of the 
pendulum of temperature lasting for no less 
than twenty-one thousand years. This ex- 
plains the fact that, as Morlot showed in 1854, 
the glacial deposits of Switzerland, and, as we 
now know, those of Scotland, are not a single 
uniform layer, but a succession of strata indi- 
cating very different conditions. I agree also 
with Croll and Geikie in thinking that these 
considerations explain the apparent anomaly 
of the coexistence in the same gravels of 
arctic and tropical animals; the former hav- 
ing lived in the cold, while the latter flourished 
in the hot, periods. 

It is, I think, now well established that 
man inhabited Europe during the milder 
periods of the glacial epoch. Some high 
authorities, indeed, consider that we have 
evidence of his presence in pre-glacial and 
even in Miocene times, but I confess that I 
am not satisfied on this point. Even the 
more recent period carries back the record of 
man’s existence to a distance so great as alto- 
sere change our views of ancient history. 

or is it aT as regards the antiquity and 
material condition of man in prehistoric times 
that great ro has been made. If time 
permitted, I should have been glad to dwell 
on the origin and developmert of language, 
of custom, and of law. On all of these the 
comparison of the various lower races, still 
inhabiting so large a portion of the earth’s 
surface, has thrown much light; while even 
in the most cultivated nations we find sur- 
vivals, curious fancies, and lingering ideas, 
the fossil remains, as it were, of former cus- 
toms and religions, imbedded in our modern 
civilization, like the relics of extinct animals 
in the crust of the earth. 





Selected. 
MORNING PRAISE. 
S “y voice shalt Thou hear in the morning,”’ 
or the shades have d away; 
And out from the dark, like a joyous lark, 
My heart soars uP with the day; 
And its burden all is blessing, 
And its accents all are song, 
For thou hast refreshed my raion 
And thy strength hath made me strong. 
My voice shalt Thou hear this morning, 
or the day is all unknown; 
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And I am afraid without Thy aid 
To travel its hours alone. 

Give me Thy hand, to lead me; 
Give me “i light, to guide; 

Give me Thy living Presence, 
To journey by my side. 


Star of Eternal morning, 
Sun that can ne’er decline, 
| that is bright with unfading light, 
ver above me shine! 
For the night shall all be noontide, 
And the clouds shall vanish far, 
When my path of life is lighted 
By the “ bright and morning star.” 





AN ARTLESS PRAYER. 


The late Bishop of Guildford, on the occa- 
sion of giving some prizes a few years since, ¢ é 
in speaking of the ignorance which once ex- 
isted as compared with more recent times, 
mentioned the case of a little boy who be- 
longed to his parish when Rector of The 
i emient. near Dorking, who, on being 
asked whether he prayed, made answer that 
he did not know what words to say, and so he 
said his A BC three times over, and he 
thought that God would make the words for 
him. The beautiful faith of the child sug- 
gested the following lines: 


‘* My little lad, and do you pray ?”’ 
A stranger gently said, 
And laid his kindly hands upon 
The little fellow’s head. 


The lad replied, ‘‘ Well, sir, you see, 
Fine words I cannot plead ; 

I only know my A BC, 
But God knows all my need. \ 


‘* And so I kneel me down and say 
Three times my A BC; 
I know God hears us when we pray, 
And He'll put the letters the right way, 
And make the words for me.”’ 


Dear little man, thy trustful heart ; 
May teach this lesson well— 
That high-flown speech and schoolmen’s 
art, 
Are not the most availing part 
But that which rises from the heart 
The sails of prayer to swell. 


Like thee, poor child, we only see 
Of what we ought to say, ~ 
As it were the simplest ‘‘A BC”’ 
In that for waich we pray. 


The things along our way in life, 
From A to Z they stand ; 

Like our little friend, we'll place thena 
In a Father’s loving hand. 7 


Convinced of this, and knowing well 
That, as we trust Him thus, 
Although in ways we cannot tell, 
Arranged by Him, they’ll surely spell 
A benison for us. : 
THos. WM. MARSH. 
— Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
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HOW BEST TO GIVE ALMS. 
“‘ Take, not give.” 

We were much struck by a reply, recently, 
of a City Missionary, in East London, who 
was asked what he gave to the poor. 

“Give!” he said, “ we never give now; we 
take !” 


London, had been tried ad nauseam, and that 
they were all convinced of its little perma- 
nent good. and their great object was, at pre- 
sent, to induce the poor to save; and for this, 
they were constantly urgent to get money 
from these people, when they had a little. 
They “took, not gave!” 

The majority of people are most moved by 
hearing that so many thousand pairs of shoes, 
so many articles of clothing, or so many 
loaves of bread are given to the needy and 
suffering by some benevolent agency. 

The experienced friend of the poor will 
only grieve at such alms, unless they are ac- 
companied with some influences to lead the 
recipients to take care of themselves. The 
worst evil in the world is not poverty or 
hunger, but the want of manhood or charac- 
ter which alms-giving directly occasions. 

The English have tried alms until the king- 
dom seems a vast Poorhouse, and the prob- 
lem of Pauperism has assumed a gigantic 
and almost insoluble form. ‘The nation have 
given everything but Education, and the re- 
sult is a vast multitude of wretched persons 
in whom pauperism is planted like a disease 
of the blood—who cannot be anything but 
dependents and idlers. 

In London alone, twenty-five million dol- 
lars per annum are expended in organized 
charities; yet, till the year 1871, no general 
system of popular education had been formed. 

No one can imagine, who has not been fa- 
miliar with the lowest classes, how entirely 
degraded a character may become, where 
there is an uncertain dependence on public 
and organized alms. The faculties of the in- 
dividual are mainly bent on securing support 
by other means than industry. Cunning de- 
ception, flattery, and waiting for chances, be- 
come the means of livelihood. Self-respect 
is lost, and with it go the best qualities of the 
True manhood and true womanhood 
are eaten away. The habit of labor, and the 
hope and courage of a self-supporting human 
being, and the prudence which guards against 
future evils are almost destroyed. The man 
becomes a dawdler and a waiter on chances, 
and is addicted to the lowest vices; his chil- 
dren grow up worse than he, and make sharp- 
ness or crime a substitute for beggary. The 
woman is sometimes stripped of the best feel- 
ings of her sex by this dependence. Not once 
or twice only have we known such a woman 
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He explained that the remedy of 
alms, for the terrible evils of that portion of 
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steal the clothes from her half-starved babe, as. 

she was delivering it over to strangers to care 

for. There are able-bodied men of this kind 

in New York who, every winter, as regularly 

as the snow falls, commit some petty offence, 

that they may be supported at public ex- 
nse. 

When this disease of pauperism is fairly 
mingled in the blood of children, their con- 
dition is almost hopeless. They will not 
work, or go to school, or try to learn any- 
thing useful; their faculties are all bent to 
the tricks of a roving, begging life; the self- 
respect of their sex, if girls, is lost in child- 
hood ; they are slatternly, lazy and dissolute. 

The regular habitues of alms-houses are bad 
enough; but it has sometimes seemed to me 
that the outside dependents on an irregular 
_— charity are worse. They are usuall 

etter off than the inmates of poorhouses, and, 
therefore, must deceive more to secure aid; 
the process of obtaining it continually de- 
grades them, and they are tempted to leave 
regular industry for this unworthy means of 
support. 

“Outdoor relief” is responsible for much 
of the abuses of the English pauper adminis- 
tration. We are convinced that it ought to 
be, if not abandoned, at least much circum- 
scribed by our own‘Commissioners of Chari- 
ties. 

Still, private alms in our large cities are 
abused to an almost unlimited’extent. Per- 
sons who have but little that they can afford 
to give, discover, after long experience, that 
the majority of their benefactions have been 
indiscreetly bestowed. 

When one thinks of the thousands of cases 
in a city like New York, of unmitigated mis- 
fortune; of widows with large families, sud- 
denly left sick and helpless on the world; of 
fame and despairing women struggling 
against a sea of evils; of strong men disabled 
by accident or sickness; of young children 
abandoned or drifting uncared-for on the 
streets, and how many of these are never 
wisely assisted, it seems a real calamity that 
any person should bestow charity carelessly 
or on unworthy objects.— Monthly Register. 





A GREAT FALL OF SPIDER WEBS. 
Milwaukee may have had a similar expe- 
rience heretofore, but if so it has never come 
under the observation of those who have been 
spoken to upon the subject of the shower of 
spider-webs which fell along the Lake shore 
the other day. There is no discounting the 
fact that the fall was as genuine as was the 
fabric of the webs seen and brushed from the 
clothes of one party who witnessed it, and 
was impressed with the sight, but failing, like 
all others, to give any satisfactory reason for 
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the phenomenon. The webs seemed to come 
from over the Lake. and could be seen a dis- 
tance of fifty feet, filling the air as they were 
gently wafted to and fro. They apparently 
came from the upper air strata, and the fall 
was continued for some time, the webs vary- 
ing in length from two feet to several rods. 
That Milwaukee was not the only city in 
which this strange shower was observed is 
learned from the northern papers. At Green 
Bay the fall was the same, coming from the 
direction of the bay, only the webs varied 
from sixty feet in length to mere specks, and 
were seen as far up in the air as the power of 
the eye could reach. At Vesburg and Fort 
Howard, Sheboygan and Ozaukee, the fall 
was similarly observed, in some places being 
so thick as to annoy the eye. In all instances 
the webs were strong in texture and very 
white.— The Milwaukee Wisconsin, Oct. 27. 


ITEMS. 


THE Aberdeen Journal states that the Duke 
of Richmond has decided to introduce on his 
large Scotch estates changes comprising com- 
pensation for tenants’ improvements and the 
understanding that two years’ notice of re- 
moval be given by either side. 

LAWLESSNESS is increasing in Ireland. The 
London Zimes,in a recent article discussing 
the gravity of affairs, says: ‘‘ If tenants will 
neither pay rent nor go to the Land Court, 
the law must take its course, and its authority 
must be upheld by the whole force of the Ex- 
ecutive.”’ 

A TELEGRAM from London states that Mr. 
Samuel Morley (Liberal), M.P. for Bristol, 
has just returned from America. Ina speech 
at Bristol on the 29th ult., he gave an enthu- 
siastic account of his tour in America, and 
said that the material and moral progress 
throughout all the States was simply immense. 

JOHN ANDERSON, a millionaire and philan- 
thropist, of Tarrytown, New York, died in 
Paris last week, in the 70th year of his age. 
He was the founder of Agassiz College, on 
Penikese Island, having presented the Island 
to Professor Agassiz in 1873, for the — of 
founding a school of natural history. He also 
gave $50,000 towards the endowment of the 
school. , ; 

TuHE Atlanta Exposition continues to draw 
immense crowds. One day last week 19,320 
people visited the Exposition. The town was 
crowded to excess throughout the week. Great 
interest is taken in the South in the conven- 
tion of planters, agriculturists and mill men 
who siikimotts at Atlanta on the 6th of this 
month. Thousands of persons are expected 
to attend this convention, which will doubt- 
less result in great benefit to all Southern in- 
dustries. 

THE ninth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Butter, Cheese and Egg Association 
opened on the 29th ult., in Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

wenty-two States were represented. Gov- 
ernor Gear welcomed the delegates, and tele- 

were read from the Boards of Trade of 
Philadelphia, New York and Chicago. The 
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display of butter is the largest ever seen in 
the United States, while that of dairy appli- 
ances and machinery “can only be computed 
by the acre.” 


AN extraordinary plot has been discovered 
in Russia. It was decided to cause a balloon 
to ascend near Gatchina, carrying a quantity 
of dynamite and explosive fire-balls, together 
with appliances to cause the balloon to fall 
within the Palace yard, when it would explode 
and set the Palace on fire. | 

In the confusion it was intended to seize the 
Czar and his family. The machinery seized 
shows that everything was in readiness for the 
execution of the plot. 


On the the 30th ult. a land slip on the Bel- 
videre division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
near Riegelsville, was discovered by the track 
walker just as the Elmira express train was 
rounding the curve. He walked across the 
moving mass of earth and, waving his flag, 
stopped the train within a few feet of the ob- 
struction. The passengers had to be trans- 
ferred across the slide. About forty tons of 
rock and earth fell upon the track, and travel 
was delayed about five hours. 


THE oe demonstration ever held in 
Scotland, in connection with the land agita- 
tion, took place on the Ist inst. at Aberdeen. 
Two thousand delegates, representing 40,000 
farmers, were present. Several Scotch mem- 
bers of Parliament attended. Resolutions 
were passed, demanding a general reduction 
of rents, compensation for improvements, the 
abolition of the laws of hypothee and entail, 
and other legislation in the interest of tenant 
farmers. It was urged that the legislative 
changes required must apply to existing 
leases. A farmers’ alliance for Scotland was. 
formed. 

ON the 14th ult., in the Spanish Chamber of 
Deputies, Sefior Castelar made a speech at- 
tacking the Ultramontane Deputies as defend- 
ers of the temporal power of the Pope. He 
urged the Liberal enema, of Spain to as- 
sist Italy in upholding the separation of the 
temporal from the spiritual power. He ap- 
proved the recent circular of the Minister of 
Public Instruction authorizing the appoint- 
ment of free-thinkers to professional chairs in 
the universities. He also declared that he 
would never vary in his devotion to republic- 
anism, no matter how progressive in its policy 
or how liberal in spirit a government estab- 
lished on other principles might be. He eon- 
trasted the spectacle of the French Republie, 

rowing ever stronger, with the monarchy of 
Fortags, threatened more and more by a rev- 
olutionary crisis. Sefior Castelar’s utterances 
are interesting as a contrast to the action of 
Sefior Moret. 
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NOTICES. 


As some children have been offered of an 
older age than is desirable, as inmates of 
‘* Friends’ Home for Children,” the Managers 
wish to aid in finding places where they will 
be properly brought up. Apply to Jesse 
Cleaver, 1241 North Eleventh street, or Edwin 
L. Peirce, 24 North Front st., Phila. J. M. T. 


A meeting for worship to-morrow, 3 P.M., 
at residence of M. K. Peiree, 2833 N. Eleventh. 





